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Youth and Crime 


"THE Federal Bureau of Investigation has just released its annual Uni- 
form Crime Reports and the record for Boston is as follows: 


One person killed, not by accident, every 17 days... 
One person robbed every 32 hours... 
One person seriously assaulted every two days... 


One home or business establishment broken into every 7 hours and 12 
minutes... 


Property worth $50 or more stolen every 10 hours... 
Property of lesser value stolen every 41% hours... 
An automobile stolen every 3 1/3 hours... 


The above-quoted record of assault and robbery is one which every citizen 
should carefully study. It is something that parents and teachers and civic 
organizations might well take into serious consideration. 


The real sad part of crime is the fact that today, more boys and girls, 18 
years of age, are being arrested than in any other age group. Unfortunate 
as that is, we wonder how many more would be arrested after having turned 
to crime were it not for our American Humane Education Society’s efforts. 
Well-known educators tell us from their personal experiences, that the child 
who comes under the influence of humane teachings at an early age, develops 
character in personality, in social consciousness, in spontaneous fair play, to 
a very marked degree. 


Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, some- 
time ago in a letter to our Society said: “It’s the old story. First, some adult 
fails to live up to his parental responsibility, then a youth is allowed to do as he 
pleases. Our country’s future rests in the hands of the youth of today. In order 
that they may be prepared to carry that great responsibility, it is the sacred 
duty of every mother and father and, as a matter of fact, of all adults, to pre- 
pare them for it. We must give them every advantage and aid and example 
within our power to develop within this youth the fundamentals of honesty and 

_ integrity in dealing with their fellows.” 


> Humane Education in every school in the country would act as a great de- 
terrent to juvenile delinquency. 


I 


Following are a few of the typical cases 
investigated by our agents in their state- 
wide crusade against cruelty: 


Cropp’ 

On information that our agent had re- 
ceived from the police, he went to the 
home of a dog owner to investigate. There 
Was no one at home when the agent 
arrived, but he could hear a dog in the 
garage under the house and, it being 
open, he entered. He found a small Boxer 
male with its ears cropped, and still sore 
and unhealed. Furthermore, there was 
tape on the ears to hold them erect. 

Our officer’s first action was to go in 
search of a veterinarian who accompanied 
him back to the house to see the condi- 
tion of the animal. The agent later 
talked to the owner who stated that he 
had received the dog in that condition. 
A complaint was then granted against 
the man for mutilation. 

The case was taken to court where the 
defendant was convicted of having in his 
possession a dog with unhealed, cropped 
ears. A fine of $25.00 was suspended 
and the defendant put on one year’s 
probation. 


Cruelty to Cat 

On a complaint of cruelty, our officer 
called on alleged offender who told him 
that the cat was near his barn and that 
he did not want it on his property. He 
threw a stone at the animal, hitting it in 
the head, and killing it. A complaint was 
taken out and the offender given one 
year’s probation by the court. 


Shooting of Dog 


Learning of the death of a dog by 
shooting, our officer investigated and 
found that the offender had borrowed a 
double-barrelled shotgun and discharged 
it at the dog in question, a Great Dane. 
He stated that he had loaded the shell 
with salt and sand and shot the animal 
because it and others were loitering about 
the neighborhood. The dog was imme- 
diately taken to a veterinarian where it 
died about four hours after being shot. 

Our agent applied for a complaint 
against the offender and it was granted. 
When the case was brought to court, the 
offender was found guilty, fined $100.00 
end given a one-month suspended sen- 
tence in the House of Correction. 


Press Association, Inc. 


A GOOD ILLUSTRATION OF MUTUAL INTEREST 


The protruding tongue of "Brownie" appears to be the attraction for |5-month-old Sally 

Cooper, while the dog-mascot of the Destroyer Escort Baker, unused to little children, 

seems to be equally interested in the child. They got acquainted in Washington, D. C., 
during a sale of Victory Bonds. 
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Here and There 


A Prayer 


EAR our humble prayer, O God, for 
our friends, the animals, especially 
for those animals that are suffering; for 
all that are overworked and underfed 
and cruelly treated; for all wistful crea- 
tures in captivity that beat against the 
bars; for any that are hunted or lost or 
deserted or frightened; for all that are 
in pain or dying; for all that must be put 
to death. We entreat for those who deal 
with them a heart of compassion, gentle 
hands, and kind words; that they may 
share thus the blessing of the merciful. 
Amen. 
—From the Russian 
Permission of Dean Willard L. Sperry 


& 
Children and Animals 


HE following quotation from the So- 
ciety for the Protection of Animals 
in North Africa News is most significant: 
“We believe in leading children to 
recognize animals as co-citizens and co- 
workers, as highly endowed as themselves 
by God or Nature (though in perhaps 
quite different ways), and with equal 
rights to existence on this planet and to 
the full enjoyment of life. It is only by 
inculcating this outlook that exploitation 
and thoughtless negligence and cruelty 
will cease.” a 


Byron’s Tribute 


AMILIAR as this may be, it is worth 

repeating many times: 

“Near this spot are deposited the re- 
mains of one who possessed Beauty with- 
out Vanity, Strength without Insolence, 
Courage without Ferocity, and all the 
Virtues of Man without his Vices. This 
Praise, which would be unmeaning Flat- 
tery if inscribed over human ashes, is 
but a just tribute to the Memory of 
Boatswain, a Dog.” 


& 


NE of the hardest lessons we have 

learned in this life, and one that 

many persons never learn, is to see the 

divine, the celestial, the pure, in the 

common, the near at hand—to see that 

heaven lies about us here in this world. 
—John Burroughs 


DO not have to make over the uni- 
verse; I have only to do my job, great 
or small, and to look often at the trees 
and the hills and the sky, and be friendly 
with all men. 
—David Grayson 
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PEED, and yet greater speed, seems 

to be man’s greatest aim in life. Yet, 
we may look with amazement at the 
speed demons in Nature, all of whom dis- 
play exceptional powers for traveling 
swiftly and, at the same time, far more 
effectively and gracefully than anything 
man has ever devised. 

The Cheetah, sometimes known as the 
Hunting Leopard, is one of the fastest 
sprinters in the animal kingdom, though 
its endurance powers are not so great 
as a few others that will presently be 
mentioned. Found in India and Africa, 
this animal resembles a large cat, though 
it is not a true feline for its claws are 
only partially retractile. 

Deer and Antelopes depend chiefly 
upon speed to evade their enemies, espe- 
cially the larger kinds which naturally 
cover the ground more swiftly than the 
smaller ones. 

Contrary to general opinion, the 
Dromedary is the racehorse of its kind. 
It has been known to cover a hundred 
miles a day with comparative ease for a 
week at a time, outdoing other creatures 
in endurance powers at the same rate of 
speed. 

The exquisite grace of the Gazelles has 
become proverbial. They move with such 
lightness over the plains and are so swift 
that it is said even greyhounds cannot 
catch them and they leap easily a height 
of ten or twelve feet as if in sheer 
exuberance of spirits. 

The Indian Wild Dog, or Dhole as he 
is sometimes called, is another sprinter 
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A speedster in his own right is the California Mule Deer. 


of no mean proportions. Long-legged and 
of slender build, about the size of a grey- 
hound, he is as fleet-footed as he is hand- 
some. Hunting in packs of about a 
dozen, he ranges the forests of the 
Himalayas. 

Though artifice and cunning play an 
important part in the life of the Fox, he 
relies largely upon fleetness of foot to 
evade pursuit of his enemies. 

The White-tailed Gnu (now almost ex- 
tinct) is one of the most grotesque figures 
of the animal world. Sometimes called 
“horned horse” because of his stiff mane 
and long coarse tail, his speed is that of 
the antelope family to which he belongs. 
Both male and female have curved horns 
and the head and neck resemble a buffalo. 
This so-called wildebeest is still found in 
Africa, though seldom. 

The Giraffe’s very long legs enable it 
to travel with such speed that a good 
horse would have difficulty in keeping 
pace with the animal. However, it is not 
so well adapted for speed as some other 
creatures because of the great length of 
its neck which moves in a very stiff 
manner. 

The Kangaroo, an herbivorous mar- 
supial mammal of Australia and Tas- 
mania, is endowed with great leaping 


powers. The larger kinds of Kangaroos 
have been known to leap a distance of 
thirty feet at a single spring of its strong 
hind limbs which are very powerful. The 
Jumping Hare, when pursued, can almost 
equal™that performance, though such a 
feat is rare. About the size of an ordi- 
nary hare, his long strong tail guides 
his progress. 

The remarkable manner of locomotion 
that is so skillfully displayed by animals 
on land is equalled by the creatures that 
fly and swim. 

Take the common Dolphin, for instance, 
which inhabits the North Atlantic. Its 
movements are so rapid that it has 
earned the name of “arrow of the sea.” 

The Otter is an expert gymnast in the 
water for his flat tail acts as a rudder 
to guide his flight. Sea Lions and Seals 
are more at home in the water than on 
land and move with exceeding speed. 

Many birds that cannot fly are noted 
for their speed in running. The giant 
ostrich of the African plains can run 
faster than a horse can gallop and the 
Emu, its Australian counterpart, covers 
the ground with amazing speed. The 
Rhea, of South America, and the Casso- 
wary, of Australia, are all “speed 
demons” of no mean ability. 
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“Honker” Finds Romance 
By POLLAY ROGERS 


FTER the wild goose had been about the Texas ranch house 

for a few weeks, she did not look like the same feathered 
creature. Curtis Forester acquired this Canada goose ten 
years ago when he moved to the ranch and bought chickens and 
turkeys from a neighbor who lived a few miles away. 


If you can catch that goose you might as well take her 
along, too, he was told. He did not pay much attention to the 
wild bird until he got it to the ranch and saw that one wing was 
broken. That was the reason she did not take off for parts un- 
known. Turned loose in the yard, instead of being penned, she 
quickly made herself at home. 


When the chickens were fed Wild Goose would try to eat 
the corn, but she just did not know how. Infuriated, she would 
pull the tails of the hens with her beak when they were feed- 
ing. However, it was not long before she learned how ‘to pick 
up the grains of corn and she then ate just as they did. 


Two years after Wild Goose had become a fixture on the 
ranch, another Canada goose arrived from the north for the 
winter. He was attracted to the little cripple and stayed with 
her for the season. 


Forester could identify the new goose because of an un- 
usual spot of dark feathers on one wing tip. 


Little attention was paid to the winter guest, and when 
spring came he departed. The surprise came next fall with 
the first real cold spell. Forester looked out of the window one 
morning to see a companion with Wild Goose. Closer inspection 
showed that there was a dark spot on the newcomer’s wing tip. 


From then on, every year brought a reunion. No one about 
the ranch ever noted the returning goose as it came in so it was 
not known whether he came back alone or with a flock. 


One year, Forester did note Wild Goose greet her com- 
panion after his summer trip north. The pair rubbed necks, 
chatted excitedly for several minutes, then settled down for 
the winter. 


When spring came, the guest would begin coaxing his 
hostess to return north with him. He would fly off, circle thé 
ranch several times, then fly back. But the little cripple couid 
not go with him, so after three or four days of teasing he would 
head north. He could not understand the female of the species! 


WHI PPOORWI/LL 


MOST PEOPLE RECOGNIZE 
THE CALL OF THE WHIP- 
POORWILL, BUT FEW PERSONS 
ACTUALLY HAVE SEEN THE 
BIRD, WHICH RARELY 
FLIES ABOUT /N 
DAYTIME. 


Photo by Carleton A. Scheinert 


They spent the winter together around the ranch. 


Only one year did the routine vary—the year of Pearl 
Harbor when nothing was the same. The northerner arrived. 
The two geese spent the winter eating with the chickens and 
lazing around the yard. They were so tame and possessive 
that they would hiss at anyone who would try to move them 
out of the path to pass. 


That spring the guest did no voyaging. He remained 
through the summer months and again spent the winter. It 
was not until the next year that he got back into his usual 
routine. Some compulsion makes the Canada goose wing his 
way north when balmy days arrive, but faithfully he returns 
to little Wild Goose each winter. 


The End of the Rope 


When you've lost every vestige of hope, 
And you think you are beaten and done; 

When you've come to the end of your rope 
Tie a knot in the end and hang on. 


Have courage; for here is the dope 
When you stand with your back to the wall; 
Though you've come to the end of your rope 
Tie a knot in the end and hang on. 


You're not licked; do not sorrow and mope 
As your friends seem to all disappear; 

When you've come to the end of your rope 
Tie a knot in the end and hang on. 


—Margaret Nickerson Martin 
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GAY, blithe spirit has left our home. The rooms appear 
singularly quiet and empty and the days seem longer. 
“Tony,” our wire-haired terrier, has gone to sleep. 

For twelve years this friendly, roguish little terrier with 
the loyal, loving heart has been a member of our family and our 
companion on all motoring trips. Now our hearts are lonely. 

The practical people of the world, who have no place in their 
hearts for dogs, as pets—the folks who say, “Oh, dogs are all 
right in the country where they have a job herding cattle or 
sheep,” or, “The dogs that guide the sightless are worthwhile” 
—those people would say that Tony’s value would come under 
the heading of “nuisance.” 

Tony was a household pet, not a working dog. He was always 
under foot. He felt that he must supervise the preparation 
of each meal and, since our kitchen is built on about the same 
proportions as a yacht’s galley, I learned to walk in a weaving 
line from sink to range to avoid stepping on him. Every card 
game with friends was always disrupted several times an 
evening because the only spot Tony would accept for his nap 
was under the card table among four pairs of feet. 

We had a hard and fast rule that he was not to be fed from 
the dinner table and always gave him his meal before we had 
ours. But Tony could spot a “softy” a mile off. When such 
friends dined with us, he would inch in close to their chairs, 
sit up, and assure them in unmistakable language that we were 
thoughtless masters and slowly starving him. 

Then, there was his value as a watch dog. I’m quite sure 
that if a burglar had entered our home, Tony would have 
greeted him as a new pal, shown him our few valuables, and 
invited him out to.the refrigerator to share the remains of our 
dinner roast. 

There are other instances of Tony’s “nuisance value.” Once, 
when we were lake fishing from a row boat, Tony spied some 
birds sitting on the water about a hundred yards away, took 
a dive over the side and started swimming toward them. In 
the confusion that followed, we lost an oar and part of our 
fishing equipment in effecting his rescue. 

Another time, we took him with us to a lake where we had 
discovered a cove that was “sure fire’ for bluegill. While we 
were rigging our equipment, Tony was busily and happily 
digging in a ‘hole that he had found down near the water’s 
edge. Just as we were ready to start casting, there was the 
odor of close-by skunk and Tony took a dive into the bluegill 
pool, swam out and headed back into the skunk hole. That 
ended our fishing that day. We drove back to the city, and 
the veterinarian’s with the odor of new skunk close at hand! 

With all of these instances of “nuisance value,” why is it that 
we came home, after Tony had gone to sleep, with our hearts 
empty and our throats full? Why is it that the rooms seem too 
silent? Certainly not because he was a noisy dog, because he 
wasn’t. 

Perhaps it’s because we remember his light-hearted nature. 
He wasn’t a creature of moods. Each day was bright and 
shining in his life and something to be greeted joyously. 

Perhaps it’s because of his unfailing and unwavering loyalty 
that knew no boundary. 

Perhaps it’s because of his sense of mischief that was never 
malicious. Or maybe we learned something from his ability 
to forgive—never harboring a grudge. 

Perhaps, it’s because of his friendliness and trust. Tony 
approached people as friends and believed in them until they 
proved unworthy of trust. Even then, he gave them a second 
chance. 

Who can tell just what gifts a dog gives to his family. They 
are things that the heart knows rather than the mind. 

It’s because we appreciate the value of these gifts that we 
know we must find the answer to fill the void that is in our lives 
since Tony left us. And we’re sure we’ve found it. Right now 
we are looking—looking for a puppy. 

Of course, the dog we buy won’t take Tony’s place in our 
hearts. But I’ve learned that the human heart is elastic. 
There’s always room in it for one more dog. 
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Nuisance 


Value 


by Bernice K. Platt 


Tony would sit up and assure visitors that we were 
thoughtless masters and slowly starving him. 
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Postscript e’ ¢ e By HUNTINGTON BARKER 


Whenever | typewrite 
To you, if you please, 
Our little black kitten 
With mischievous ease 
Jumps up on the table 
And strikes at the keys. 


So, thats’ why this letter 
Is so full of flaws; 

And that's why you wonder 
What may be the cause, 

And guess that the reason 
Is—too little pause . . . 


Well, this time you're right— 
It's two little paws! 


Vigilant 

ESIDENTS of Murphysboro, Illinois, 

passed by an unidentified white dog 
for three days before they found out why 
he kept vigil at the foot of Fager Hill. 
Many stopped to pat him on the head and 
otherwise show the friendliness that 
might lead to later ownership. But he 
only whined, refusing to follow anyone 
home. 

Then a townsman, becoming curious, 
called police, who tried to draw him away. 
But neither artifice nor a juicy bone 
could lure the obviously starving dog 
from the spot he hadn’t left for more than 
72 hours. 

“There must be a reason for it,” com- 
mented one of the officers, and started 
searching the neighborhood. The search 
ended right back where the dog stood: 
He was standing guard over two other 
dogs trapped in a storm sewer beneath 
him. After the captives were freed, 
their savior joined them and disappeared. 

—Josef S. Chevalier 
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May Day Animals 


ie countries where very old May Day 
customs are still observed, even the 
animals share in the festivities. 

In Ireland, for instance, the cows are 
dressed up for the occasion. The holiday 
attire consists of a bunch of wild prim- 
roses, which are fastened to the swishing 
tails of the bovines. This is a. time- 
honored custom which is supposed to 
bring luck to the owners of the animals. 

Polish youngsters keep alive another 
ancient tradition. The children gather 
baskets of fresh green sprigs, and sell 
them in the belief that this will keep 
their cattle safe and healthy. 

The practice of decorating animals on 
the first of May was in the past wide- 
spread. In Medieval England, both cows 
and horses were draped generously with 
garlands of flowers and given prominent 
places in the gala May Day parades. 

The “butter” spell is no longer worked 
in Ireland, but it was once very popular. 
To complete this curious charm one 
needed a lump of clay from a cow’s hoof, 
some salt, and a hot coal. These were 
placed beneath the butter churn, and 
according to the superstition, the cows 
would yield plenty of excellent butter 
during the following year. 

—Ida M. Pardue 


You Can Help 


eo can help spread the message of 
kindness far and wide simply by 
securing additional subscriptions to Our 
Dumb Animals, either from others or by 
sending gift subscriptions in your own 
name. May we hear from you soon? 


Odd - Facts « in - Rime 


By CARROLL VAN COURT 
Sketch by Bill Sagermann 


Foxy Little Engineer 


The pied-billed grebe is very smart, 
And full of skill and craft; 

It makes its nest not on the land, 
But on a little raft. 


It ties it with a living reed, 
So it won't float away; 

These birds are clever little things— 
How do they get that way? 
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Swing to the Right 
By ARSELIA BLOCK 
ICKEY,” our Spitz dog, is more 
human than some people might 
like to admit. Yes, even a little white 
dog may occasionally be tempted to take 
the easy way out. Mickey was, anyway. 

He was early taught, along with other 
simple tricks, to jump through a tire 
swing hanging in our back yard. It was 
his favorite accomplishment, and he had 
been seen jumping back and forth just 
for the fun of it. That was when he was 
in the mood. There were times, how- 
ever, when he was not. 

So accustomed were we to his cheerful 
obedience in jumping through his “hoop” 
that we often asked him to do it even 
when we were far from the vicinity of 
the swing. At each request, he reacted 
obediently, trotting around the house to 
the back yard, and returning in a few 
moments for the expected pats and praise. 
This went on satisfactorily for some 
time, until we noticed that it took him 
less and less time to make the trip. At 
last, suspicions overcame my faith, and 
I decided to check up on my canine. 
Instead of going with him, or of simply 
waiting for him to return, I slipped 
around the other side of the house, and 
saw him as he reached a point just out 
of sight of possible watchers. Unaware 
of my spying, Mickey stopped in his 
tracks, hesitated for what must have 
seemed an appreciable moment to him, 
and then bounded hopefully back. He 
had not so much as glanced at the swing. 

Did I say that dogs were very much 
like people? Excuse me. Mickey didn’t 
even have the grace to blush. But I know 
he would have liked to! His abashed 
droop and humiliated glance before my 
reproaches made his guilt painfully 
evident. 

I had been told that friends could en- 
dear themselves by their very weaknesses. 
That day, I learned that it was true. 


Mickey poses at the swing. 
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Famous Architects 


By JEWELL CASEY 


TH the first approach of spring 

joyous bursts of sweet music will 
herald the arrival of many of the world’s 
most famous architects—the birds. 

There are many types of bird’s nests, 
and all of them are extremely interesting, 
but we mention here some of the more 
unusual types. 

Cliff swallows, of which there are sev- 
eral varieties, construct queer nests of 
clay, lined with soft materials. The bank 
swallows tunnel several feet into clay 
banks to make their homes. The nests 
have small “front doors,” but the open- 
ing is greatly enlarged at the far end 
where the eggs are placed. 

The tree swifts have the distinction of 
building the smallest of all nests, al- 
though they are a medium-sized bird. 
From feathers and thin bits of bark, 
glued to the tree with a gummy liquid 
which comes from the mouth of the birds 
during mating season and which quickly 
hardens like cement, a nest no larger 
than one-half of an English walnut is 
constructed. There is room for only one 
egg and instead of the mother sitting IN 
the nest, she sits OVER it. 

Selecting a large hollow tree the horn- 
bills make their nest. From the time the 
first egg is laid until young are large 
enough to leave the nest, the female re- 
mains on the nest. With mud and clay 
the male closes the entrance to the nest, 
except for a small opening, permitting 
passage of air and food provided by the 


male, who does the family shopping. 

The nest of the water ouzel is always 
where spray from waterfalls keeps the 
outside damp, and is often behind the 
cascade. Composed of grass, leaves, mud 
and moss, the nest looks like a beautiful 
large ball of fresh green moss, with a 
small entrance at one side. 

The baya bird of India weaves fireflies 
into its nest, producing a brilliant sparkle 
at night, presumably not as decorative 
effect, but to frighten enemies away. 

The American coot builds a nest of 
dried reeds and grasses, a sort of raft 
which floats upon the water, and of suffi- 
cient size to hold the mother and the 
young which number from six to fifteen. 
The nest is not permitted to float at large, 
but is anchored to upright reeds, and, 
rocked by the waves, is a perfect cradle 
for the young. 

The Australian Pheasants construct 
most unusual nests by scratching a hole 
in the ground to a depth of several inches, 
into which soft grass, dead leaves, weeds 
and twigs are placed, then covered with 
sand until a dome-shamed mound is 
formed. Each time when an egg’is to be 
laid, a hole is scraped in the mound until 
the vegetation is reached, the egg de- 
posited, then the mound worked over 
until it looks exactly as it did before the 
egg was laid. There is sufficient heat 
generated by the decaying vegetation to 
hatch the eggs, thus they are hatched by 
artificial instead of parental incubation. 
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Curious nests of the cliff swallow. 
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&= WILL THEY BARK OR CACKLE? 


This hen, owned by Oney Lanciault, 
extends a protective wing over three 
foxhound puppies and cuddles them 
with full approval of their mother, at 
Oxford, Mass. The youngsters ap- 
preciate the warmth of the hen's 
feathers during a cold snap. 


HENS LIKE KITTENS, TOO! 


Loving care is bestowed upon these 

little kittens whose mother was killed 

by an automobile. Their new mother 

is a hen which deserted her nest of 

fertile eggs to care for the kittens on 

the farm of Albert Lariviere, of 
Granby, Mass. 
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Press Association 


A KITTEN VIOLATES CATS' CREDO 


In South Portland, Maine, five-month-old kitten of Jean 

and Margaret Chenery proves he isn't an ordinary cat 

by bathing daily in a wash bowl. Unlike his feline breth- 

ren, he really likes water, and while most cats bare fang 

and claw to resist bathing, "Terry,"' according to his 

youthful mistresses, looks forward to his daily play period 
in the basin. 


REVERSES ST. BERNARD ROLE — 


Investigating cries that issued from under a Sunday- 
school building in Louisville, Ky., Mary Jane Larkin found 
and rescued 10 puppies which had been deserted by 
their mother. To enact the St. Bernard legend as best 
she knew how, Miss Larkin squeezed through a small 
opening under the building and made 20 trips, bringing 
out one foundling at a time. Here Mary Jane's wards 
rest after lapping up about five quarts of milk. 
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Explanations are in order. 


Nylon Rush Victim 


EWILDERED by onrushing feminine 
enthusiasts, all in search of the elu- 
sive nylon, “Tinker,” a wire-haired fox 
terrier became separated from his 
mistress and was saved by a kindly lady 
who discovered him “standing in line” 
during a rush for stockings at one of the 
downtown department stores in Boston. 
Tinker was brought to our Hospital 
and his curiosity was satisfied when Miss 
Evelyn McClellan, member of the Hos- 
pital staff, promptly showed the mis- 
chievous animal a pair of the “prized 
possessions” which she had been success- 
ful in procuring. 

But, nylons or no nylons, Tinker was 
ready to enjoy the peace and quiet of his 
home when his mistress called for her 
wandering pet that same night. 


Atomic Energy 


Just an atom of kitten— 

Ten inches of fur, 

Fashioned of springs, 

And a misleading purr 

Which persuades us how quiet, 
How sleepy he is! 

There is peace for a moment 
(Or two) and then, whiz! 

He leaps to the mantle, 
Selecting as toy 

A delicate vase, 

Our particular joy. 

Both start to roll over, 

“Here rascal, stop that! 

Too much curiosity 

Once killed a cat!” 


—Elizabeth L. Weston 
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Odd Ideas About Animals 


RE you among the many people who 

say they don’t really believe any bad 
luck would happen to them if a black 
cat crossed their paths, yet they will go 
around another way rather than take a 
chance? 

Some carry the left hind foot of a rab- 
bit, especially a graveyard rabbit, to 
bring good luck. 

Tennyson, in “The May Queen,” refers 
to the belief that a dog howls or a death- 
watch beats before someone dies. This 
insect is a small beetle that bores holes 
in the beams of old houses. The ticking 
sound, which it makes by hitting its 
head against the side of the tunnel it has 
bored, may be a call to its mate. This 
superstition was probably caused by the 
fact that people try to be more quiet when 
someone is quite sick and so could hear 
the faint sound more readily. 

In some places, parents of children 
with whooping cough used to put a live 
catfish in a tub and have the children 
keep coughing on its head so that they 
would get well more quickly. 

When horses were more common than 
now, people tried to get good luck by find- 
ing horseshoes. Probably those who saved 
them, saved other things, too, and were 
thrifty, thereby increasing their chances 
of getting along well in life. However, 
there seems to be little sense to the be- 
lief that the finder must return home at 
once with the shoe without speaking to 
anyone. Some even say it must be nailed 
over the door with three nails driven in 
with only three blows of a hammer. Of 
course, the open part must be up so the 
good luck can’t run out. 

Did your mother ever tell you those 
big dragon flies or devil’s darning needles 
down by the swimming hole were likely 
to sew up your lips or ears, especially if 
you told falsehoods? They are really 
perfectly harmless and kill many mos- 
quitoes, flies and other harmful insects. 
Isn’t it strange that some people are 
afraid of such harmless things? 


—Marianne Ketchum 


Legal Right to Bite 


N Los Angeles, recently, a woman 

brought suit against a dog owner. It 
was a suit for the damage that a dog had 
done when she had stepped on him as 
he slept, for when this happened, the 
dog had bitten her. 

The dog was brought into court and 
the owner showed how gentle of disposi- 
tion the animal was. The court watched 
and understood. After very little debate, 
the Superior Court rendered its deci- 
sion. 

“Let sleeping dogs lie. A dog has a 
legal right to bite any person who dis- 
turbs his sleep. The case is dismissed!” 

—W. S. Head 


Bird King 
By IDA M. PARDUE 


HAT bird can fly the highest? The 
condor? The albatross? The eagle? 
Science tells us that the condor would 
win any flying contest hands down, but 
according to an old Irish legend, the. 
wren once became king of the birds by 
winning a high-flight contest. 

The wren, of course, won with a clever 
trick. As the contestants dropped out of 
the race one at a time, a lone eagle began 
to ascend high above their heads. Soon, 
only the eagle could be seen. The birds 
had already decided to make him king, 
and waited for him to come down. How- 
ever, the eagle wasn’t satisfied and flew 
still higher. 

Finally, he, too, was tired tired out. 
His mighty wings relaxed and he started 
to coast gracefully down—and then it 
was that a stowaway flashed out from 
under his wing. It was a tiny wren. With 
a saucy flip of the tail, the naughty little 
hitchhiker darted higher into the air 
than the eagle had gone. 

Helplessly the eagle watched as the 
wren stole the contest—and the crown. 
The brain of the wren had been more 
than a match for the brawn of the larger 


bird. 
a 


Spring Fever 
UST as Father Time ushered in spring, 
“Frosty,” attractive cocker spaniel, 
not to be outdone, enthusiastically greeted 
the changing seasons by proudly ushering 
in her twin puppies to the world of dog- 
dom. 

She is shown here preparing to tell her 
as-yet-unnamed charges a few of the 
“facts of life,” while Nurse Jennie Koz- 
lowski, of our Hospital staff imparts a 
tender caress. 


Listen, my children! 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
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Architect's impression of how the new Springfield Hospital and Branch will look on completion. 


Important Changes in Springfield 


ITH the advent of Be Kind to Ani- 

mals Week our Building Fund Cam- 
paign was inaugurated in Springfield for 
the purpose of raising $75,000 to help 
defray the cost of a much needed addi- 
tion to our Hospital in that city. 

Why do we need such an addition? 
Simply because the animal owners in 
Springfield and, for that matter, all of 
Western Massachusetts continue to 
bring in more cases than we can handle. 
Our present facilities are taxed to the 
utmost. Much that we would like to do 
to prevent suffering and save the lives 
of animals, such as care of distemper and 
contagious diseases, is impossible with 
our present equipment. 

Over 12,000 stray and unwanted ani- 
mals are brought to us each year, to be 
placed in new homes, returned to owners 
or humanely put to sleep. With the new 
addition, we can assure our patients and 
their owners of better care and better 
accommodations. 

The new addition to our building, 
which we hope to provide if the drive is 
a success, will provide larger operating 
rooms and clinics; new glass cages in- 
dividually drained and easily cleaned; 
segregated distemper and other conta- 
gious wards; a diagnostic laboratory; a 
medical library and files for further 
study of case records; more and larger 
wards and kennels to house stray and 
unwanted animals; a humane workshop 
for children. 

Everyone knows what the Massachu- 
setts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals does for Springfield 
and all the western part of the state. It 
operates its hospital and clinic, with 
treatment free for animal owners who 
are unable to pay. In addition, it takes 
care of all strays and unwanted animals 
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President Eric H. Hansen an- 
nounced recently the appoint- 
ment of J. Robert Smith as 
District Manager of our 
Springfield Branch and the 
promotion of Dr. Alexander 
R. Evans to the position of 
Chief of Staff. 


and maintains ambulances at consider- 
able saving in cost to local governments. 
This service is a most important factor 
in promoting public health in the com- 
munity. 

It maintains an agent, prosecuting 


President Hansen congratulates J. Robert 
Smith on his new appointment. 


acts of cruelty only when necessary. His 
chief duty is to protect animals, instruct- 
ing persons, who are more often careless 
than cruel, in better ways of caring for 
their pets or livestock. 

It supports a program of Humane Edu- 
cation in the schools of Springfield. To 
supplement this, it is hoped that there 
will be a Humane Education workshop 
in the new building. Teachers and chil- 
dren will be able to observe animals at 
first hand and the many ways that our 
agent and hospital contribute to their 
comfort and welfare. There, also, chil- 
dren will have access to talks, motion 
pictures and a reference library. This 
direct experience by the children will do 
much in the development of their char- 
acters and will help to decrease juvenile 
delinquency. 

While we have made some progress in 
raising the necessary funds, the quota 
has not as yet been reached. As our 
readers know, our Society receives no 
aid, whatsoever, from city, state or com- 
munity fund. You can help us in this 
work of animal protection by sending 
your gift to the Treasurer, 53-57 Bliss 
Street, Springfield. Each gift will fill a 
definite need. It will be the sum of many 
gifts, large and small, that will make this 
new addition possible. Your gift will be 
at work for years to come in serving your 
own community. 

Our new District Manager is already 
busy integrating the work and expanding 
its many parts to serve better the in- 
terests of all, not only in Springfield, but 
throughout all of Western Massachuetts. 
Working with him, Doctor Evans, for 
many years in charge of the Springfield 
Hospital and now its Chief of Staff, will 
continue to maintain his enviable rec- 
ord of achievement. 
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HUMANE EDUCATION 


Practical Projects for Teachers and Parents e 


by Dorothea Clark 


The Month of Song 


T had been a beautiful day in May. The 
rising temperature had been accom- 
panied by an influx of bird arrivals from 
their winter quarters. The air had been 
filled with their varied and delightfully 
individual songs. Now, as the sun was 
touching the rim of the western hills, it 
was becoming quieter. As dusk settled 
over the earth the songs became softer. 
The rollicking song of the robin had be- 
come subdued, more like an evening lull- 
aby. Down by the brook a white-throated 
sparrow sang sleepily of “Sweet, Sweet 
Canada, Canada, Canada.” On the wood- 
crowned hillside, the throaty call of a 
wood thrush was heard. It was becoming 
quite dark now and we had not heard the 
song we wanted most to hear. Then sud- 
denly we heard it, the beautiful chime of 
bells spiralling downwards. From a dis- 
tance there came an answer to the song 
as one veery called to another across the 
ravine. We sat in silence as the last note 
died away. It was the evening Angelus, 
summoning all nature to pause and wor- 
ship. 

Silence and darkness had now settled 
over the hillside and we started on our 
way down the path. As we reached the 
bottom, we seemed to be in a different 
world. This road took us past several 
small ponds and from these ponds could 
be heard many shrill voices asserting, 
' “Knee deep, Knee deep, Knee deep.” We 
took a flashlight and cast its beam over 
the surface. What a sight met our eyes! 
Where before had been a smooth dark 
surface, we now beheld a fairy-like 
spectacle. Dozens of silvery bubbles 
seemed to float like fairy balls on the sur- 
face of the pond. It was several moments 
before we realized that these balls were 
the inflated throats of the spring peepers 
whose shrill voices we had been hearing 
just a moment before. Now they were 
all still, transfixed by the bright light. 
We turned off the flashlight and went on. 
As we left the pond we could hear the 
voices again. resuming their spring nup- 
tial songs. 

In other ponds more voices were heard. 
On the far edge of one, there sounded 
the high trill of a toad. If only we could 
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have been near it we were certain we 
might have discovered the long, string- 
like masses of toads’ eggs that are laid 
at this time of year. 1n another pond 
we heard the guttural “Tchung” of the 
green frog. Then there suddenly boomed 
out from some lily pads, the basso pro- 
fundo of the big bull frog as he sang his 
familiar “Jug o’ rum.” What a privilege 
it had been to hear and to recognize the 
various songs that make the month. of 
May so enchanting. 

To know something about the creatures 
that we hear, adds much to the enjoy- 
ment of the music. The sounds heard in 
the ponds during the spring are made 
mostly by frogs and toads. These ani- 
mals are amphibians. They have a most 
unusual life story in that they begin life 
as animals securing the oxygen they need 
from the water by means of gills. Then 
they develop into land forms which get 
oxygen from the air by means of lungs. 
This transformation is very interesting 
to watch. The toad is one of the best to 
observe as the entire development takes 
place in a few weeks. 

The first food of the tadpole is the 
jelly-like substance which encloses the 
egg. How thrilling to see the small, 
globular eggs elongate and to observe 
the first wriggling that indicates new 
life is developing in the unprepossessing 
jelly mass. As the tiny tadpole wriggles 
itself free from the egg mass, small fin- 
ger-like projections may be seen just 
back of the head area. These are gills by 
means of which oxygen is taken from the 
water. In a very short time, folds of 
skin cover these gills and protect them. 
Now the tadpole feeds on microscopic 
plants, such as pond scum, which are 
found in the water. Their small mouths 
nibble continuously as they eat this food. 
At the same time water is taken into the 
mouth and expelled from a gill slit which 
may be seen on the left side of the tad- 
pole’s body. 

As growth continues, some small “buds” 
may be seen growing from the body 
near the base of the tail. Soon these 
develop into the typical hind legs of a 
full grown toad. In the meantime, an 
interesting change is taking place within 
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the gill chamber. Here a pair of front 
legs is developing. At the same time, 
lungs are developing, and the tadpole 
makes frequent trips to the surface of 
the water to get air. Finally the lungs 
are fully developed and the gills are no 
longer needed. Then, one fine day, a fully 
grown front leg is pushed out through 
the gill slit. A few hours later the right 
front leg pushes out through the skin 
and now our young tadpole is nearly 
grown up. 

Some young folks will tell you that the 
tail will fall otf at this stage. But Nature 
does not waste good material. The tail 
is gradually absorbed into the body to 
furnish food for other parts that are 
developing. We notice that the mouth 
becomes larger. Now the diet becomes that 
of the adult animal and consists of in- 
sects, worms, and even tadpoles if they 
are so foolish as to get in the way. 

When fully grown, the adult frog hops 
off to a moist meadow or swamp where 
food and protection are abundant. The 
toad goes farther afield. It prefers a 
drier garden or field where insects 
abound. His warty appearance does not 
give warts to people as so many wrong- 
fully think. But it does help him blend 
in with the brown, rough surface where 
he makes his home. Here these creatures 
live, harming no one but rendering great 
service to us all. 


Amphibious, helpful toad. 
DUMB ANIMALS 
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Kindergarten, Grades One, 
Two, Three 


I. BASIC IDEA: Some animals in the 
process of growth change from a water 
form when young to a terrestrial form when 
adult. 


II. SUBJECT MATTER: The Month of 
Song 


III. SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES: 


Continue the observation of toads’ eggs 
and their development that was begun last 
month. 

Sketch the eggs as they first appear. 
Then keep a picture record of the develop- 
ment of the tadpole to the adult stage. 
(Suggestion to teachers: Use toads’ eggs 
as they develop more quickly. Avoid sud- 
den changes in the temperature of the 
water. The water should not be permitted 
to get too warm. Secure pond scum for 
food of tadpoles. Fish food, such as that 
used for tropical fish, has also been used 
with success). 

Observe how the tadpole moves through 
the water; how it breathes; what it eats. 

Take the small tadpoles back to the 
pond after they hatch out of the egg mass. 
Keep only a few for observation. 

Make a comfortable home for a toad, 
and also one for a frog. 

Observe a toad to notice its eyes and 
ears; how it breathes; how it eats. 

Keep a record of the kind and amount of 
insects eaten by a toad in one day. 

Return the toad and frog to their proper 
homes when their visit is finished. 


IV. DESIRABLE OUTCOMES: 
Specific Ideas: 


Tadpoles grow into toads or frogs. 

Tadpoles are fitted to move about, secure 
food and air from the water. 

The stages in the development of a tad- 
pole into a toad or frog are: egg, tadpole, 
tadpole with hind legs, tadpole with front 
and hind legs, adult. 

Adult toads or frogs eat insects; and 
breathe with lungs. 

Adult frogs and toads are helpful to us. 


Attitudes: 

An extending interest in the less well- 
known and less-appreciated forms of ani- 
mal life. 

A desire to know how animals help us. 

A kindly reaction towards unknown 
animals. 

These attitudes are expressed as follows: 

The child asks questions about the ani- 
mals he does not know. 

His first reaction to strange creatures 
is one of interest and kindliness. 

He sees to it that the animal is com- 
fortable at all times. 

He does not take creatures from their 
proper homes. 


Grades Four, Five, Six 


I. BASIC IDEA: Toads and frogs, common 
amphibians, are very useful te man. 


II. SUBJECT MATTER: The Month of 
Song 
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III. SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES: 


Observe each stage in the development 
of a toad from the egg to the tadpole and 
then to the adult stage. Discover what 
changes in the tadpole’s movements accom- 
pany each change in development. 

Become acquainted with the various 
kinds of frogs and toads found in your 
neighborhood. 

Make a suitable habitat for one of each 
of the different kinds of animals you find. 

Find out what kind of food each kind of 
animal likes to eat. Supply as much of it 
as you can find. 

Prove by an experiment which you devise 
whether or not toads cause warts. 

Why is a toad in a garden said to be 
worth fifty dollars to the owner of the 
garden? 

How are the hind legs of a frog different 
from that of atoad? Why? © 

The common newt has a different story 
from other amphibians. Find out about it. 


IV. DESIRABLE OUTCOMES: 
Specific Ideas: 

Toads, frogs, and salamanders are am- 
phibians. 

Tadpoles, the immature form of the frog 
and the toad, are fitted to live only in water. 

The adult form of these amphibians is 
fitted to live on land. 

Toads and frogs help to control many 
injurious forms of insect life. 
Attitudes: 

A feeling of justice towards weaker 
creatures. 

A willingness to recognize the worth of 
such humble creatures as these. 

An unwillingness to harm them need- 
lessly. 

These attitudes are expressed as follows: 

The child is willing to find food for the 
animals being observed. 
He refrains from throwing stones at 
them or otherwise molesting them in 
their natural homes. 


REFERENCE MATERIALS 


Books for Reference: (Titles marked with 

* are for children) 

*Brand, Albert R.—Songs of Wild Birds; 
More Songs of Wild Birds—Thos. Nelson 
& Sons. 


Both books contain unbreakable rec- 
ords of many bird songs. Text in- 
cludes a discussion of birds and bird 
songs. Suitable for all grades, par- 
ticularly above the fifth. 
*Bronson, Wilfred S.—Polliwiggle’s Prog- 
ress—Macemillan. 
A vivid, well-illustrated story of the 
development of a bullfrog from the 
egg to adult stage. Suitable for grades 
*Cornell Rural School Leaflets—Vol. 15, 
No. 4 Amphibia and Reptilia; Vol. 26, 
No. 4 The Marsh in Spring. Dept. of 
Rural Education, New York State College 
of Agriculture, Cornell University. 
The first leaflet contains valuable life 
history and identification charts. The 
second one suggests interesting ex- 
periments young people may observe 
or perform to learn about the song of 
. the spring peeper. 


A family of robins. 


Dickerson, Mary C.— ‘The Frog Book — 
Doubleday, Doran & Co. 

An accurate, interesting source book 
for teachers and older children. 

*Flack, Marjorie—Tiny Tim and The Great 
Bullfrog—Doubleday, Doran & Co. 

The life story of a bullfrog suitable 
for very young children. The illustra- 
tions are full of action. 

Wright, Anna H. and Albert H.—Handbook 
of Frogs and Toads—Comstock Publish- 
ing Co. 

A good reference for teachers and 
older children. Deals with identifica- 
tion and life habits. Excellent illus- 
trations. 


Visual Aids: Films. 


The Frog—1 reel, sound. 
The life cycle and functions of a typ- 
ical amphibian. 
Frogs, Toads and Salamanders reel, 
silent. 
Development through the various 
stages; structure and adaptation. 
Nature’s Songsters—1 reel, sound. 
Song Birds of the North Woods—1 reel, 
sound. 
Both of these films were made under 
the supervision of the Laboratory of 
Ornithology, Cornell University. Hab- 
its are pictured; bird calls and songs 
are recorded in their native habitats. 
***Consult “1000 and One, The Blue Book 
of Non-Theatrical Films.” The Educa- 
’ tional Screen, 64 E. Lake Street, Chicago 
1, Illinois, for names of distributors of 
film materials. 


Recordings: 


American Bird Songs—Comstock Publish- 
ing Co., Ithaca, N. Y. . 

An album of 6 double-faced ten-inch 
records made in the birds’ native 
habitats by A. R. Brand Bird Song 
Foundation, Laboratory of Ornithol- 
ogy, Cornell University, $6.00, post- 
paid. 
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By os and Girls 


OW we want you to write for us. If you are fifteen years old 

or under and have written or want to write a poem or story 
about animals, you are eligible to compete for a place on this 
page. Each piece must be very short, and, of course, your very 
own composition. Each contribution must be accompanied by a 
note from your teacher stating that the writing is original with you. 
Also, if you have a picture of yourself and your pet, send that, too. 
Of course, we cannot promise to print everything received, but the 
judges will pick out the ones they think the best. 

All letters should be addressed to Boys and Girls Editor, OUR 
DUMB ANIMALS, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. We 
cannot return or acknowledge unused contributions, but we shall 
do our best to print the best stories, poems and pictures received. 

Following are a few samples of stories and verse written by 
children. Can you do better than these boys and girls? Try it. 


“Be Kind to Animals Week’”’ 
By Beatrice Shaw (Age 12) 


It’s “Be Kind to Animals Week,” 
Of which I’ve heard people speak. 
It’s time to be kind to animals and such, 
As of Kindness and help they never get much. 


Please be kind to them all of the year, 


And help the pup with the bleeding ear. 
Fix the kitten’s sore paw, 


And comfort the new pup that cries for his maw. 


Now tend and feed your pets each day, 

And don’t chase the beautiful birds away. 
For birds and animals have feelings, too, 

Now in this Week, to help, what will you do? 


My Pet Cat 
By Patsy Carroll (Age 13) 


My cat’s name is “Buddie.”” He was named after 
a boy in the Navy. Buddie takes after the boy, too, be- 
cause he likes the water. Every time any one goes in 
the boat, Buddie has to go, too. He usually ends up in 
jumping for the boat just as it is going out, and he 
usually ends up in going in for a swim then. 

Buddie is black and white. He has all double paws 
and under his mouth is a small black patch which looks 
like a beard. A lady was rowing by in a boat with a 
young child and Buddie was sitting on the wharf. The 
lady said he looked as if he was going out all dressed up 
in his tuxedo. Another time she said I should call him 
“Tux,” because of his white collar and his neck and 
down his stomach. 


Have you had a kindness shown? Pass it on; 
’T was not given for thee alone. Pass it on. 
—Richard Burton 
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Contest 


Prize Winners 


Renaldo Scott Yerwood, Fort Worth, Texas—$25.00 
Richard Coburn, Concord, N. H.—$10.00 
Frances E. Lorimer, Phoenix, Ariz.—$5.00 


The following boys and girls were awarded prizes 
of one dollar each: 


Edward Gonsalves, Duxbury, Mass. 
Claire W. Acly, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Roger L. Forkey, Assinippi, Mass. 

Mary Jane Ellsworth, Paterson, N. J. 
Betty Atkins, Baltimore, Md. 

Elliot Petrosky, Chesterfield, N. H. 
Ester Evers, Boston, Mass. 

Alvin May, Jr., Lonoke, Ark. 

Dorothy Irene Quaty, Baltimore, Md. 
Reta A. Gilbert, Lacombe, Alta., Canada 
Edmund R. Foote, San Antonia, Tex. 
Norma Osborn, East Brewster, Mass. 
Peter Newell, Humarock, Mass. 

Reva Russman, Middletown, Conn. 
Martha Lynch, Woburn, Mass. 

Dennis Vickery, Oil City, Pa. 

Marjorie Anderson, Battle Ground, Wash. 
Robert L. Card, Tyngsboro, Mass. 
Norma Perotti, New York, N. Y. 

Polly Dixon, Bedford, Ind. 

Margery Hubert, Palmer, Mass. 

Billy Peterson, Beaver Dam, Wis. 
Richard Martin, Newton Centre, Mass. 
Alison George, Ashland, Ohio 

Stanley Simmons, Berwyn, Md. 


Winner of the first prize, Renaldo Scott Yerwood, 
is twelve years of age and a seventh grade pupil of the 
James E. Guinn Junior High School in Fort Worth, 
Texas. It is interesting to note that Renaldo has main- 
tained a straight ‘‘A” average for the last two school 
years. 

Says the lucky winner in a letter to us: 

“My hobbies are music, art and training my dog, 
“Bingo,” to do tricks. I am learning to play the trumpet 
and hope to be a member of the High School Band 
some day.” 

In speaking of the prize which was awarded him, 
Renaldo said, “I shall ever cherish the letter you sent 
onl cant a part of the check on my Educational 

un 

We wish him every luck and hope that in winning 


the prize he has laid a cornerstone for his future 
education. 
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1 have a pet 


puppy named 
Peter 


And two litfle 


rabbits, 
and 


Three little ducks... 


Don't you thi k this is enough ? 


—A.I. TooKE 
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the Frog 


By EMILIE FENDALL JOHNSON 


A FAT green frog sat sunning himself on the edge of 
a pond. Peace dwelt in the sunset scene and the 
frog, whose name was “Freddie,” was very drowsy. He 
half dreamed of food and lazily wondered where he 
would find his supper. He did not dream of bread or 
jam or cambric tea, but of a smooth, wiggly worm or a 
small, bright butterfly. 

Suddenly his horizon was filled with white. 
Freddie blinked and opened wide his sleepy eyes. Two 
swans floated across the pond and all hunger was for- 
gotten. At this moment, “Jumbo,” Freddie’s frog 
friend, hopped into sight and said: “Freddie, won’t 
you join me for supper, I know of a splendid hunting 
ground?” 

“No, thanks,” said Freddie, “not for two snails 
would I go.” 

“Thanks for the enthusiasm,” snapped Jumbo, 
then he added: “Oh, come on, silly, or you’ll be supper 
for the swans.” 

Freddie sighed and dreamily said: “Have you no 
appreciation in your soul, friend Jumbo? If we leave 
— there will be no one to see the beauty that is be- 

ore us.” 


“If no one can see it, then it won’t exist,” said 
Jumbo. “Come on.” 

“Beauty exists everywhere, Jumbo, my foolish 
one, but only those who look for it can see it. Be gone 
if you will, I shall be safe, and I shall dine later, if at 
all.” Freddie returned his gaze to the picture before 
him and a disgusted Jumbo hopped away. 

The swans soon caught sight of Freddie. In swift 
silence they floated to the edge of the bank. 

Freddie said, “Good evening.” 

“Good evening,” said the swans, “but may we ask 
why you sit so peacefully and do not seek escape? Do 
you not fear we shall eat you?” 

“No, beautiful swans, I do not fear,” said Freddie. 
“Indeed, it is your coming which has caused me to re- 
main. You have filled my tired eyes with such grace and 
beauty that I prefer danger to denial of such charm.” 

‘“‘Well said, strange frog,” said the swans. “If you 
feel that way about it, we shall fish for other food this 
night, and, what is more, we do ask you to dine with us.” 

“T shall be delighted,” said Freddie, and he showed 
no surprise whatever. The three ate amicably together 
and exchanged compliments late into the evening. 

After a sleep full of dreams, Freddie was roused 
next day by Jumbo, who seemed relieved and more than 
surprised to find his friend. 

“How I worried about you, Freddie! I could not 
sleep. I could not enjoy my dinner. My night was full 
of kicks and grunts. You are a lucky frog!” 

“Not at all,” said Freddie. “Faith has its own re- 
ward. You have much to learn, Jumbo, and just now, 
if you ask me, I think you are very dull.” 
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Understanding Waif 


Mrs. Alice W. Manning, Secretary of 
the S. P. C. A. in Istanbul for many years 
and prime mover in its many activities, 
has sent us the following moving story 
of an adopted pet: 


M* old dog, “Bobbie,” died in Sep- 
tember at the age of 17 years. He 
was the most intelligent dog I have ever 
known. On his tombstone in the garden 
of the Animal Hospital is written, “Mrs. 
Manning’s Bobbie, aged 17. He was a 
wise and faithful helper at home and in 
the Hospital.” 

Bobbie’s story is that of a mistreated 
puppy that sought shelter at our So- 
ciety of his own volition. When he first 
came to us he was so terrified and miser- 
able that he tried to get under a cage 
or behind it. It took me some time to 
coax him into a cage and I said then, 
“He shall stay here until he is happy and 
not afraid.” 

He stayed three years at the Hospital 
and was devoted to me. I came often 
to visit and Bobbie invariably came to 
sit under my chair. After three years, 
I took him to Robert College, where I 
lived. My woman servant, Agavni, was a 
little deaf. For the last twenty years it 
was hard for her to hear the door bell, 
and I was obliged to answer the door, 
myself. It was, indeed, a problem, but 
Bobbie settled the problem for us. He 
slept in Agavni’s room and when the bell 
would ring, he took it upon himself to 
notify her. He would go and stand in 
front of her and bark and look at the 
door. If she did not go at once, he would 
go in front of her, looking back to tell 
her to come. 

After a few days, Agavni understood 
perfectly and Bobbie never failed to tell 
her when the bell had rung. It was pathe- 
tic to see him get out of his nice warm 
bed and stand in front of her, telling her 
to go to the door. 

Neither I nor anyone else had ever told 
him or even suggested that he do this. 
He took the work upon himself and kept 
it up.until three years ago when we 
moved to the city to live in the head- 
quarters of the S. P. C. A. 

These last three years have been rest- 
ful for him and for Agavni, too, because 
at the Hospital, the attendants answer 
all calls and open the doors. Bobbie was 
well and strong until the last two weeks 
of his life. He was devoted both to 
Agavni and to me. I have often won- 
dered how he came to think of helping 
Agavni and enabling her to keep her 
place and go on with her work even 
though she eventually became entirely 
deaf. Surely, he must have been grateful 
for our care of him, for rescuing him 
from a life of mistreatment, and his 
understanding led him to do his bit by 
way of recompense. 
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Study in affection. 


Our Cover Picture 


ELDOM, indeed, do we come across a 

picture as appealing as the one used 
on our cover this month. The mutual 
trust evidenced between the small child 
and the kitten is refreshing in its many 
implications of kind treatment for the 
animal and lack of fear on the part of the 
child. 

Through the thoughtfulness of our 
friends, Mr. and Mrs. Curtis P. Freshel, 
of New York City, Childhood Reflections, 
Inc., granted us permission to use this 
picture. 

We feel sure that many of our readers 
will wish to own a copy of the actual 
photograph and arrangements have been 
made to make this possible. Anyone 
desiring a print may order one by writ- 
ing direct to Childhood Reflections, Inc., 
119 West 57th Street, New York 19, 

The purchase price is $5.00 for a photo- 
graph about 10 by 12 inches. When or- 
dering, please specify whether you would 
prefer a glossy or a dull finish and men- 
tion Our Dumb Animals. 


OVER THE AIR 


For those who like stories and facts about 
our animal friends, our Society sponsors two 
distinct radio programs. 


In Boston, “Bird and Animal Lore" is 
presented by Miss Margaret J. Kearns each 
Sunday, at 9.35 A. M., over WHDH—850 
on your dial. 


In Springfield, "S. P. C. A. Time" is broad- 
cast by Charlena Kibbe each Tuesday, at 
2:15 P. M. over WSPR—1I270 on your dial. 


BE SURE TO LISTEN! 


Report from Turkey 
REPORT of the work of the S.P.C.A., 
in Istanbul, has recently been re- 
ceived from Mr. Feridun Ozgur, Honor- 
ary Secretary of that Society. 

The Society is fortunate to have as its 
veterinary surgeon a professor of the 
Military Veterinary College. He comes 
every afternoon to treat the sick animals 
of the poor. 

During the last year, 2,260 animals 
were treated in the Free Clinic; 153 op- 
erations were performed and homes were 
found for 34 dogs and cats. 

Each year the students of the Police 
School are invited by the Society to Rob- 
ert College. They are entertained with a 
film, refreshments and a lecture by our 
Vice-President, asking them to be on the 
alert to prevent cruelty to animals. 

In addition to the handling of actual 
animal problems throughout the coun- 
try, the Society is most active in Hu- 
mane Education. Posters, literature and 
films have been made available to school 
children and adults. The Angell Prize 
Speaking Contest was given for the 33rd 
time. Declamations and addresses are 
planned to teach students kindness and 
awareness of responsibilities toward 
animal life. 


New Dog Training Book 
VERYONE recognizes the fact that a 
properly trained dog makes a better 
companion, is a happier animal and is 
much less offensive to those strange 

human beings who do not like dogs. 

“Training You to Train Your Dog,” a 
new book by Blanche Saunders and pro- 
fusely illustrated by Louise Branch, will 
prove of inestimable value to all who own 
dogs or hope to do so. 

Miss Saunders is an expert on dog 
training and her book starts with puppy- 
hood and gives the progressive training 
routines all the way through the most 
thorough advanced training. Whether 
you may want information on just the 
essential steps of house-breaking, groom- 
ing, feeding, etc., or whether you wish to 
continue on with the fine points of obedi- 
ence training, this book will give you 
the information you require. 

There are many sincere humanitarians 
who object to severity in any form while 
training a dog—the use of a strap; the 
stepping on a dog’s feet, however 
gently; the use of cats or birds, although 
unhurt. We concur in this attitude, that 
only patience and gentleness be used. A 
dog responds readily to such treatment. 

We sincerely believe that the world 
would be a better place for properly 
trained dogs and on that ground can rec- 
ommend this book for its advice and 
pertinent explanations. 

The book, published by Doubleday & 
Company, Garden City, N. Y., may be 
purchased for $3.00. 
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1945 Bound Volumes 


Just received from the bindery is a 
limited supply of the complete 1945 edi- 
tion of Our Dumb Animals, attractive in 
blue binding and gold letters. 

Here is a permanent reference of 240 
pages, with approximately 200 story- 
telling pictures, informative articles on 
nature and animal care, and appealing 
verse. 


Price — $1.50 each 


Button, Button ----? 


Yes, buttons are here again! 


Do you remember the attractive cel- 
luloid button we used to stock—that with 
the animal group design in full color? 

It is once again available in three styles 
—bearing the inscriptions, Band of Mercy, 
Humane Society, or S.P.C.A. In addition, 
we can also furnish Band of Mercy but- 
tons consisting of a white star on a dark 


blue background with gold border and 
lettering. 


Price — two cents each. 


Send your order now to: 


American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is 'Massachu- 
setts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals"; that it is the second incorporated (March, 
1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in the country, and that it has no connec- 
tion with any other similar Society. 

Any bequests especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, should, 
nevertheless, be made to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals “for 
the use of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital," as the Hospital is not incorporated but is the 
property of that Society and is conducted by it. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


| give to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or to the 
American Humane Education Society), the sum of ................ dollars (or, if other 
property, describe the property). 


The Society's address is 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. Information and advice will be 
given gladly. 


PHOTO CONTEST 


In a search for "story-telling pic- 
tures,"" we are announcing our annual 
photographic contest to end June 30, 
1946. 

Cash prizes amounting to $95 and 
ten additional prizes of subscriptions 
to OUR DUMB ANIMALS are of- 
fered for clear, outstanding photo- 
graphs of wild or domestic animals 
and birds. 


The contest is open to all, either 
professional or amateur, but entries 
will be accepted only from those who 
have taken the photographs. 


PRIZES 
$25.00 
Second Prize ...... 15.00 
Third Prize ........ 5.00 
Ten $3.00 prizes 
Ten $2.00 prizes 
Write to Contest Editor, 180 Long- 


wood Ave., Boston 15, Mass., for 
further details. 


Liberal Annuity Rates 
ADVANTAGES 


No coupons to clip, no papers to sign and 
mail. You simply receive your checks at 
stated intervals—that’s all there is to it. 

Annuity agreements are frequently used 
to provide for one’s or another’s future 
years. 

It is no experiment. There is no anxiety. 
No fluctuations in rate of income. No 
waste of your estate by a will contest. 


A pamphlet giving necessary information 
gladly sent upon request. 

The Massachusetts S. P. C. A., or the 
American Humane Education Society, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston 15. 

The Management of our invested funds is 
a guarantee of the security of these Life 
Annuities. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S8. P. C. A. 


Active Life $100 00 Active Annual $10 00 
Associate Life 50 00 Associate Annual 5 00 
Sustaining Life 20 00 Annual 2 00 
Children’s $0 75 
Since 1832 


J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 
Funeral Service 


Local—Suburban—Distant 
THIS SPACE 
CONTRIBUTED 


Si he {Reason Why 


Of course there is more than one reason 

Mo" why Our Dumb Animals should be in 

R every home — but the big reason, is its 
wholesome influence on young and old, alike. 


yout Its informative articles about the lives and 

Gor 6 ld habits of animals, true stories of their 

ont doings in everyday life, appealing verse, 

and outstanding, story-telling pictures, make Our Dumb 
Animals interesting to both children and adults. 


As a gift for birthday or other remem- 

Joo! gut brance it is without equal. Remember, 

) such a gift renews itself each month, 
reminding the recipient continually of your thoughtfulness 


and giving him added reading pleasure. 


Enthusiastic letters from teachers describe 
g choo! the use of Our Dumb Animals in the 
jo” Ms school room. Every teacher should know 


and use it in teaching children the value of animal life. 


Earn Extra Income 


With this issue, we offer a plan whereby anyone wishing to earn extra 
money may do so, by introducing Our Dumb Animals to friends and 
neighbors. Liberal commissions will be extended to those sending in sub- 
scriptions. Fill out this coupon or write a postcard addressed to OUR 
DUMB ANIMALS, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass., for full par- 
ticulars of this plan. 
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